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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO A CHILD. 


“onp dreamer, in life’s bud !—what dancing hues 
Of pictured joy delight those cloudless eyes ! 

Clear as the spring, when soft and crystal dews 
Drop, like young tears, from the stillevening skies 
Sunshine and summer have no light like thine, 

Thou early traveller in this weary vale— 
Oh, once such transports and delights were mine, 
Ere hope’s day faded into twilight pale. 


Yet, it is happiness to gaze on thee, 
To be asharer in thy young delight, 
lo witness thy capricious revelry, 
While all around thee is so new and bright: 
It brings a gladness to the wearied heart, 
Though the clouds gather o'er my pathway now: 
Thou hast the power, young charmer, to impart 
A light to being, from that sinless brow. 


Vor, bending o'er thee, in my mind I trace 
That early joy, whose memory lingers still, 
Pure as the beauty of that lovely face, 
Sweet as a sunbeam on the breezy hill: 
Then my soul wanders, and my thoughts go back 
To drink the bliss of that refreshing spring, 
As the birds wander on their airy track, 
Dancing like flowers upon the zephyr’s win 


[here are no shadows in thy morning sky, 
Young roamer in the desert !—still tor thee 
lhe light of hope is glimmering on high, 
Like the morn’s pinion o'er a summer sea. 
Phine early visions ne'er have found a cloud, 
Thy thoughts unsullied by mischance or guilt 
And golden fancies, a perpetual crowd, 
Light thy young spirit with a magic smil 


Oh that thy gladness might for aye endure, 
And the light linger on thy sunny brow; 
That thy young heart might ever rest as pure 

And throb as joyously as it doth now! 
{ would thy spirit might remain as free 
As the fresh winds that fan thy waving hair 
That, as life waned, thine innocence and glee 
Might shed a lustre o’er the shadows there 


Che wish is vanity; for to thine eve 
Grief’s dimness and its tears are doomed to come 
\nd o’er the beauty of thy laughing sky 
The cloud will gather, with its fold of gloom; 
The hues which bless thee will, like morning dew 
Sink in the silence of the night of death; 
Thou wilt gaze back, scarce knowing how they flew, 
Phen sink to slumber, like the zephyr’s breath. Everarp 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


ST. JOHIN’S CHAPEL, NEW-YORK. 
WITH A VIEW FROM THE PARK. 


een materially altered and enlarged in the interior, is situ 


His large and magnificent temple which has recently 
ted on the east side of Varick-street, in the fifth ward of 
e city of New-York, and in front of that spacious and or- 
amental plot of ground known by the name of Hudson- 
juare, which is bounded by Varick. Laight, Hudson, and 
Beach streets, and contains about one hundred and seventy- 
ix thousand square feet, and was granted by the corpora- 
on of Trinity church, New-York, to the proprietors of the 
ts on the streets facing on the square, and their heirs for 
ver. The building was erected under the direction of the 
ector, church-wardens, and vestrymen of Trinity church, 
ind at the expense of that corporation, and is a chapel of 
aid 


church. Including its recent improvements, the cost 


is been upwards of two hundred thousand dollars. The > 


yrner-stone of this building was laid on the eighth day of 
September, in the year 1803, by the bishop of the diocese, 
D.D 


e Right Reverend Benjamin Moore and conse- 


ito the service of Almighty God on the sixth day of 


January, in the year 1807, by the same venerable and re- I 
vered prelate. It is of the Corinthian order, built of stone, 
having four columns,” three feet four inches each in dia- 


| meter, embracing sixty-four feet eight inches of the front; 


| the columns rise from a basement of four feet eleven inches 
| in height, supporting an enriched entablature, crowned by 


’ 


an appropriate balustrade, extending along the sides of the 
building one hundred and thirty-two feet nine inches by 
seventy-two feet eight inches, including the body and por- 
tico that projects from the front. The vertical angle of the 
pediment is about one hundred and thirty-five degrees, 
forming a line—only interrupted by the base of the stee- 
ple—from the east to the west end of the apex of the roof 
The ascent from the street to the portico is by a flight of 
eight steps in front and at the ends, to a platform twenty- 
one feet nine inches wide. There are three entrances ; the 
centre door opens into a large octagon vestibule, with fold- 
ing doors to the body of the church; above which springs 


| the lofty spire, forming an elevation equally striking and 


| and Composite orders, with appropriate 


beautiful; from the ground it is two hundred and fourteen 
feet six inches in height, composed of the lonic, Corinthian, 
vases on the en- 
tablature over each column. The steeple is neatly finished 
with a copper ball, whose diameters are thirty by thirty- 
three inches, iron ornaments, and vane richly gilt. The pro- 
portions are considered correct, and the appearance is pet 
fectly light and elegant. At the east end of the church there 
has recently been erected a building corresponding, two 
Stories in height, sufficiently large for the purposes of a 
vestry-room, and accommodations for the instruction of the 
Sunday scholars attached to the church. In the cellar be- 
neath is constructed a furnace, lined with fire-brick ; being 
simply erected within an air-chamber, through which the 
external air passes, and becomes heated by the furnace; it 
then passes through flues to the church, which, together 
with two large stoves at the west end, amply warm it. The 
ground floor of the church has two double and two single 
ranges of pews, separated by a centre aisle, two side aisles, 
and a cross aisle at each end, paved with marble, and ex- 
tending the whole depth of the church, terminating by a 
platform passing around the chancel, which is of a serpen- 
tine form, and elevated three steps; behind and above 
The desk is of the 


Corinthian order, having a frieze and cornice, supported 


which are the reading-desk and pulpit 
by four fluted pilasters, with sunken panels intervening, 
and is entered by a door at the north side. The pulpit rests 
upon a base, uniting with the end of the church; the front 
and angles are circular; the frieze and cornice are sup- || 
ported by six fluted columns, surmounted by acroters. The 

door-way, at the back of the pulpit, is a carved and richly 

ornamented screen. At each side of the pulpit is a three- 
quarter column and pilaster, with a full entablature, form- 
ing two recesses, and a centre circular-headed space, in 
which is a niche, intended for some appropriate emblem 
By a projection of the wall, an arch is formed over the 
whole, On this surface, on each side, are two lofty fluted 
pilasters with their entablatures, the ter mination of the lofty 
other an architrave, 
the key- 


stone of which forms an ornamental shield, supported at 


ceiling resting on the one, and on the 
in form of an arch, with its members enriched, 
the sides by two cherubs, and having on the centre surface 
LHS 


of the church—constituting the principal 


the whole is crowned by a mitre. On each side 


feature—are | 
ranges of five Muted columns, and corre sponding pilaster. 


at each end against the walls, with their full entablatures 


upon which rests the beautifully arched and highly orna- 
mented ceiling, supported at the same time by brackets or 


trusses, with architrave, frieze, and cornice agaimst the 


side walls, and between the windows, which are seven ir 


number on each side, having green venetian blinds on the | 
——__ —__ - } 
te as excellent in | 


cording t 


* These columns are considered by persons of tas 
workmanship and materials; their ! 


ntercolumMmation ts ac 
the order, and may be said to be equal t vin the L 
‘ not flutec! 





a ited States 


‘ 


south. The front pews in the galleries are mostly square, 
with slips behind and against the walls. A number of seats 
are elevated for the accommodation of the Sunday scholars, 
on each side of the spacious organ occupying the centre of 
the west end gallery, which is allowed to be a superior in- 
strument. The entrance to the galleries is by two flights 
of stairs from the side-doors of the portico. The capitals 
and carvings altogether of the exterior, as well as interior 


| 
are of exquisite workmanship, and the whole maintains that 


simple elegance which is agreeable to the eye, and con 
sistent with true taste. It is considered to be inferior to no 
building in the United States, either in elegance of work 
manship or durability of materials. At the east end there 
are stone steps and iron gates leading to York-street, and 
an ornamental iron railing in front encloses the portico 
On each side of the church is a space of fifty-three feet, ad 
joining to which on the north is the rector's—Bishop Ho 
bart'’s—residence; and on the south side is a handsome 
range of buildings, which adds much to the appearance of 
Taylor, Isaac 


the whole. The builders were Thomas ¢ 


M’'Comb, Henry Hedley, and Daniel Dominick 





THE CASKET. 





FOR THE NEW-¥YORK MIRROR 
THE HISTORY OF A HEART. 


Jur 
tiful 
figure, her swanlike neck, ber dazzling complexion 
dark blue eyes, her high clear forehead, her exquisitely 


14 WitMort was beautiful, beyond all comparison beau 
I might describe to you ber full and finely rounded 
her 


curved lips; but the combined skill of the poet, the painter 
and the sculptor, would fail to give you an idea of her all 
pertect loveliness. When I first beheld her, she was ata 
ball, standing in the entrance of a recess, which the magic 
hand of taste had transformed into a magnificent temple ; 
and worthy did she seem to be the priestess of such a shrine 
Her age might have been about twenty-five—the period 
when a beautiful woman ts, perhaps, most beautiful; when 
the varying charms and graceful playfulness of the girl 
have given place to the expanded loveliness and gentle dig 
nity of womanhood. Her robe of green Genoa velvet was 
fastened at the waist by a zone of emeralds, displaying the 
exquisite proportions of her Juno-like figure; her sleeves 
were drawn up to the shoulder by emerald claps; chains 
formed of the same precious stones tashed on her polished 
and a tiara of mingled emeralds 
A veil of 


which revealed while it seemed to conceal 


neck and snow-like arms ; 
and pearls sparkled amid her clustering ringlets 
the richest lace 
the perfect contour of her head and neck, 


She 


completed this 
singular and magnificent attire appeared to be in 
earnest conversation witha gentleman who stood beside 
her, and | watched the varying expressions of her counte 
listened to her sweet and melancholy tones 
st 


That country will ever be dear to me, 


nance, and 


with intense intere They were speaking of Switzerland 
said she, in: 
thrilling tone; “ the happiest hours of my life have been 
passed there The gentleman's reply I did not hear, but, as 
by an involuntary motion her hand struck the chords of a 
harp which was near her, she said, “ No, the heart cap en 
joy happiness but once, and my hour is past; an accide ntal 
touch may produce music from an instrument hat ts at 
but if broken and unstrung, the skill of 


At that moment 


tuned to harmony 
an angel could not awaken it to melody 
a tall, fine looking man, in naval uniform, approached, and 
with the easy, assured air of one certain of a favourable re 
ception, whispered some request. She starte d at the sound 
and an expression almost of aversion dwelt 


but, resuming that 


of his voice 
for an instant upon her fine features; 


perfect self-command which she could so well exert, she 


one of her sweetest smiles, and pre 


I 


turned to him with 
' 


sented him her har ollowed them: and in a few m 
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nutes she was seated at the piano, playing one of the fa- 
vourite patriotic airs of the day, with all the apparent glee 
and gayety of childhood. I had now leisure to contemplate 
the celebrated Commodore Mordaunt, who was scarcely 
less distinguished among the fashionable circles as the be- 
trothed of Julia Wilmot, than as the glorious conqueror of 
an enemy’s fleet. He was a finely-formed man, with a coun- 
tenance indicative of the frankness and vivacity of a sailor, 
but wearing, at the same time, that expression which al- 
ways characterizes those whose pleasures are merely sen- 
sual. I was enough of a physiognomist to believe that there 
must be a fearful difference in their characters, and I almost 
shuddered as I contrasted his unattractive countenance with 
the delicate and intellectual beauty of hers. 

After having sung several airs, her hand was claimed for 
the dance, and she glided through its mazes with the same 
exquisite grace and dignity that distinguished all her ordi- 
nary movements; but I heard her sigh heavily as she swept 
past me. When the dance was finished, she turned toward 
the recess: ** This is my fairy palace,” said she, smiling; 
then, with the air of one who knew her slightest gesture 
could win applause, she waved her hand to her followers, 
and, dropping the silken curtain which was suspended over 
the entrance, disappeared. 

fu a few minutes we heard the sound of a harp, and in 
the most brilliant 
best music; then, suddeniy changing the strain, she com- 
At length her voice 


manner she executed some of Mozart's 
menced a wild and beautilul prelude 
was agam heard, not in the rich and commanding tones 
which had before burst upon our ears, but low and plain- 
tive, like the mournful music which the summer breeze 
draws from the Molian harp, swelling gradually upon the 
ear with deep and melancholy pathos, until even the gay 
and thoughtless who stood around, turned aside to conceal 
their tears. The air was that of a simple French song which 
I had often heard, but the words were, | presume, her own. 
They were as follows: 


Lam ot what I have been, pain 
Has stolen the roses from my cheek; 
And never can L know again 
The health thea hues were wont to speak 





Lam aot what I have beeu; care 
Has lett its footprints on my brow— 
What matters i’ ire ther 
To bide thy gloom that lies below. 


bright smiles 


Iam not what I have been; time 
Ili, work of wasting too has done 
My lite is in tts earliest prime, 
But, ab! my heart's glad youth is gone 


Lam not what I have been; tate 
On me has laid ber heaviest doom; 
And now in patience I await 


Her last, ber hindliest gift—a tomb. 


suddenly the song ceased—the listeners eager ly hastened 
to intreat a repetition of such exquisite melody, but, upon 
raising the curtain, the recess was found vacant; and, alter 
ome toolish jests about ber sudden disappearance, the y re- 
turned tothe dance. But far other feelings possessed me. 
tn Switzerland my happiest days too had been past, and 
the air which | had just heard was associated with some ot 
my sweetest recollections. lL entered the recess, and, throw- 
ing my self on a couch, was soon wrapt in all the mourntul 
luxury of remembrance, when a sound of suppressed sobs 
aroused me. It seemed to proceed from behind one of the 
curtains ; | started up, and raising it, discovered a narrow 
and dimly-lighted passage, at the entrance of which, lean- 
ing against the pillar which supported the curtain, stood 
Julia Wilmot, bathed in tears, and almost convulsed with 
sobs. To hasten toward her and profiler assistance was my 
first impulse, but she haughtily turned trom me, and com- 
manded me to leave her; then, as if recollecting the singu- 
larity of her appearance in such a place, and under such 
circumstances, she sani: “ Stranger, you have witnessed 
what L thought no human eye would ever again behold; you 
have seen Julia Wilmot weep; but, as you value a woman's 
peace, I conjure you to forget it, or at least never to reveal 
it. Go, return to the recess; you will find me in the ball 
but remember, we She turned 


room, are yet strangers.”’ 


quickly away, aod her foot striking a low step which was 


in the passage, she would have fallen but for my assistance ; 


I conducted her to the extremity of the passage, and we 


parted 





On returning, my attention was caught by a clittering 
object upon the floor. I found it to be the small but highly 
finished miniature of a youth in Swiss costume, and, to my 
great astonishment, recognized the features of one w hom | 
had known intimately when in Paris. In aw instant the 
truth flashed upon my mind. Long after I had lost sight 
of him, Il learned from a mutual friend some of the particu 


: ° " 
lars of his romantic story, and I was now convinced, that 


in Julia Wilmot I beheld “la belle Americaine,’’ who had so | 
fatally influenced his fate. Filled with the thought of the 
almost heart-broken wretchedness which I had seen de-! 
picted in her beautiful face, I re-entered the ball-room. | 
found her in the centre of a laughing group, to whom she 
was relating some ludicrous anecdote, and | was almost in- 
clined to doubt the evidence of my own senses, when I 
locked upon the bright and gleeful countenance which she 
now wore. But by the sudden change in her manner, | 
thought | could perceive that she had just discovered the 
loss of the picture; I therefore hastened to procure an in 
to her, and taking the 
I observed to her, *‘ Miss Wilmot will need 


troduction earliest opportunity ot 
presenting it, 
no evidence to convince her that her secret is safe with me, 
when I tell her that the original of this picture was one 
whom I was proud to rank among the number of my 
friends.”’ A deep blush overspread her features; she bent 
on me a keen and searching look, and was about to reply, 
when Commodore Mordaunt approached with a summons 
But 


mutual 


from her mother, and I saw her no more that evening. 
did The 


knowledge which we possessed of many places and persons 


our acquaintance not terminate here 
on the continent, served to create a more than common in- 
timacy between us; and it was from her own lips that I 
heard the leading facts of the following story: 

During the winter of IS—, Julia Wilmot was the reigning 
belle of Paris. Possessed of a heart filled with all the pure 
and glowing enthusiasm of youth, and a character no less 
distinguished for artlessness than energy, united to surpass- 
ing beauty and commanding intellect, she was perhaps one 
of the most fascinating creatures that had ever appeared in 
the circles of French society Her beauty and talents were 
the theme of every tongue, and women of the highest birth 
and tashion vied with each other in imitating the dress and 


manners of * la belie Americame.” ‘The heart of a girl of 


| nineteen is seldom proof against such seductions; and her 
| anxious father eagerly seized the earliest opportunity of 


} withdrawing her trom the scene of temptation, He had seen, 


with a parent’s pride, the admiration which his darling ex- 
cited; but he trembled for its effects upon her ardent and 
inexperienced mind; and he feared lest the polished and 
graceful manners which she had acquired amoug the high- 
born nobility of France, might be more than counterba- 
lanced by the loss of those simple habits and independent 
feelings which should ever characterize the daughters of a 
republic. Early im the spring he took up his abode at Ve- 
vey, in Switzerland, with the intention of residing there 
unul the period fixed for his return to his native country. 
Julia had drank deeply from the intoxicating cup of adula- 
tion; she bad lost much of the Charming simplicity of her 
character; but her taste was yet unsophisticated, and she 
gazed with wonder and delight on the sublime scenery by 
which she was surrounded. Her books, her music, or her 
pe neil, were for some time an unfailing source of amuse- 
ment; and it was not until after the lapse of several weeks 
that she began to feel the want of society. That want was 
sven fully supplied. During her residence in Paris, Henn 
de Neuville had been one of her most assiduous admirers; 
and to her great surprise, she discovered that the old noble- 
man, who was almost their only acquaintance in Vevey, was 
the near connexion of Henri, and that the youth generally 


Henri de Neu- 


ville was the sole remaining branch of one of the oldest fa- 


passed the summer mouths at his chateau 


miles in France, and the heir to immense wealth; but as it 
was well known that he had been betrothed from child- 
hood to the daughter of a house equally ancient and opu- 
lent with his own, his attentions to the young American 
had excited no alarm, either in the mind of Mr. Wilmot or 
of the Duc de ——. But the vigilant prudence of age was 
for once deceived by the levity of youth 
looked with disgust upon a connexion which he knew his 


Henri had long 


affections could never sanction; and his acquaintance with 
the beautiful republican served only to strengthen his aver- 
If he had found the charms of 


Julia Wilmot alinost irresistible when he beheld her amid 


sion to his involuntary ties 


the gay and giddy cire les of fashion, he was still less able 
to look upon her with indiflerence when they met in the 
romantic wilds of Switzerland. He now saw her amid the 
quiet endearments of domestic life 
her gentleness and sweetness as she was wont to do by her 
vrilliancy and wit, The tones of her finely modulated voice 
seemed doubly sweet when his ear only listened to the song; 
and the changes of her expressive countenance were watch 
when he knew that he only could 


ed with tenfold interest 


of worlds been his, 


charming as much by 
° ¢ 


awake them. Perhaps in any situation the continued atten 
tions and devoted attachment of Henri might have createc 
a reciprocal feeling in the heart of Julia; and, secluded as 
she now was from all other society, it is not surprising that 
she soon learned to love him with all the ardour of whic! 
Yet their mutual af 
fection was felt and understood, rather than expressed 


her enthusiastic nature was capable 


They blindly yielded themselves up to the dominion of the 
new and delightful feeling which had taken possession of 
them, without daring to look into the consequences of their 
rashness hus months passed on, the lovers continued t: 
enjoy their present happiness, regardless of the future 
when suddenly Mr Wilmot was awakened from his unsus 





pecting security by a letter froin the Dac de , reproach 
ing him in the most violent manner for his presumption iu 
aspiring to a connexion with the most ancient family in 
France, and accusing him of promoting a clandestine inti 
macy between Henri and his daughter. The indignant 
old man hastened to demand an explanation from Hewri 
but what was his surprise, when he learned that Henri had 
written to his father, renouncing the intended marriage 
which had been so long fixed upon, and intreating the 
“la belle 
The anger of Mr. Wilmot exceeded all bounds when he 
The sturdy 


duke’s consent to his union with Americaine.” 
first learned the extent of the unlooked-tor evil 
republican would have assisted at his daughter's obsequi 

almost as willingly as he would have given her hand to one 
of noble birth—to one who would have considered bimselt 
entitled to look with contempt on the humble family of the 


distinguished American. He was a very proud man, prou 





of his country, proud of his daughter, proud of the talent 
which had raised him to eminence; and all the bitternes 
of his nature was aroused by the unmerited insult offered 
him by the duke. He forbade his daughter to see Henri 
and called down a father’s curse upon her head if ever sh« 
allowed the dictates of duty to be silenced by the voice ot 
love. To describe the misery of the lovers would be a vain 
attempt. The pride of Julia had been severely wounded by 
the duke’s insolent letter; and she had given her father 

solemn promise, that no power on earth should ever induce 
her to enter the family of the haughty noble; and in the 
first moments of mortification she had refused her lover the 
interview which he solicited. Henri flew to Paris, and im 
plored the compassion of his cruel parent; but the duke wa 
inexorable; he ordered Henri to prepare tor his marriag¢ 
in three days; and to insure his obedience, the enraged fa 
ther imprudently determined to keep him in close confine 
ment till the evening of his intended nuptials. The spiri 
of Henri was goaded to desperation by such unmerite: 
harshness and insult. The night previous to that which hi 
father had fixed for his marriage, he found means to escape 
and hastened with the speed of lightning to Vevey. Untor 
tunately the first person whom he encountered on his at 
rival was Mr. Wilmot; and, maddened as he was by t! 
cruclity of his own father, he could not endure the bitter re 
proaches which were heaped upon him by the father ¢ 
Julia. Scarcely conscious of what he did, he struck the ol 
man a blow which felled him to the earth. Had the wealt 
he would gladly have given it fort 
power of annihilating that unguarded moment; but his re 
pentance came too late. The injury which the blow ha 
inflicted upon the person of Mr. Wilmot was very slight 
but that which his honour had sustaimed was almost irre 
parable. Before he recovered from the swoon which h 

been occasioned by his fall, Henri had been forced fror 
the spot by his friends; and Mr. Wilmot returned hom 
oft 


with a soul burning with shame, and with the desire 


venge. Deeply as Julia loved Henri, she was yet far fro: 
being insensible to the gross insult which her father had r 
ceived; and when, with all the frenzy of desperation, Hen 
ventured to write to her, his repeated letters were returne 
unopened ; and at length with the bitter words of reproa 
Phus passed one long miserable day ; but at midnight, whe 
Julia had retired to her chamber, to weep those tears w 
she dared not shed in the presence ot her father, she w 
alarmed by the opening of the low casement; and in ani 
Henri 


wildness of insanity, the flush of fever was on his chet 


stant stood betore her His eye glaved with t 


and his lips poured forth the incoherent ravings of m: 


ness. Before Julia could summon assistance, he rushe 
toward her, clasped her wildly to his bosom, and while s 
head 


Was vet struggling in his embrace, puta pistol to his 


and fell liteless at her feet. The report of the pistol alarme 
the tamily ; they hastenc d to the spot, and found the sens 


less furm of Julia extended upon the mangled remains « 
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ver unfortunate lover, and stained with the warm blood 
which flewed from his fatal wound. Medical assistance was 
immediately procured. Henri was gone forever; and the 
wretched Julia recovered from her deathlike swoon only 
to become the frantic tenant of a sick chamber for many a 
weary month. After passing nearly two years in this man- 
ner, without one lucid interval, she recovered her reason 
almost as suddenly as she had been deprived of it; but it 
was almost impossible to ascertain whether her recollection 
had also returned. The name of Henri never passed her 
lips; and when, ta compliance with the wishes of her pa- 
rents, she re-entered the world, no one would have imagined 
that, beneath her gay smiles and costly attire, was con- 
But in acquiring this seit-command, 
The dis- 


simulation which was at first necessary, became habitual; 


cealed a broken heart 
she had lost all the simplicity of her character. 


snd they who sought to discover her real feelings and opi- 
uions, were obliged to own themselves completely baffled 
Such was the being who, for several years, shone with 
*nvivalled brilliancy in the fashionable circles of our own 
ountry [am not recounting a mere fiction. Few persons 
ean have mingled in the gayeties of New-York, Boston, and 
Washington, ten years since, without having frequently met 
this extraordinary woman. To gratily the ambitious feel- 
ings which had taken entire possession of her after the de 
struction of gentler ones, she became the wife of Commo- 
dore Mordauant. 
ind skill had acquired, she perceived not the defects of his 


Dazzled by the glory which his courage 


haracter until it was too late. Possessed of immense wealth, 
ic lavished it with the greatest profusion upon his lovely 
wife; but it was only that he might be yratified by the ad 


she excited. It was his chief pleasure to 


miration which 
follow her steps at a distance, until the charms of her intel- 
lectual conversation, her polished manners, and her ex- 
quisite music, had attracted a crowd of respecttul admirers, 
and then to break rudely in with some coarse sea-phrase, 
w harsh rebuke, or vulgar jest, in order to show his power 
md authority over the creature who, to all other eyes, was 

a bright peculiar star.””. Such was the martyrdom which 
he endured for several years, and so pertect was her selt 
command, so imperturbable her apparent tranquillity, that 
many doubted whether she was capable of feeling the in- 
constantly received. But Julia had long 
To be the idol of fashion 


sults which she 


since ceased to live for herself. 
was now all her aim, to seem placed upon the summit ot 
worldly felicity was her sole object. Even this consolation 
was denied. The commodore became at length wearied ot 

ne whose tastes were so unlike his own; and his gross in- 
iulelities finally produced a separation between them. From 
his he allowed her a small stipend, far 


immense wealth 


rom being sutlicient to supply those extravagant habits 
vhich he had himself created; and while the rude sailor was 
rioting in riches and luxury, the beautiful, the ac complished 
Julia Wilmot, the pride of courts, the beloved of nobles, the 
dmired of all beholders, was left to drag on a miserable ex- 


tence in loneliness, and almost in poverty lanrur 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


rHE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


NUMBER I 


Min. Morris—There is no itemof domesti 


portant, or less accurately understood, than that whic 





economy more 


stitutes the subject of this letter; 
of 


nothimg by which the 


overnument faimilies are more mate 


mitort and good ¢ 
sially promoted or de stroved, and yet which has oce upied 
ind still engages, less of the attention of all classes of so- 
ety. lam myself a bachelor somewhat advanced in years 
ind so firmly wedded to the enjoyment of my state of single 
hblessedness—not to mention the extreme difficulty which 
vould 


part to become 


in all human probability attend any etiort on my 


tpartaker m the pleasures of matrimony 
ind paternity—that it may be considered next to Inposst 
ble that I shall ever have an opportunity to put in practice, 
mummy own house hold, the various precepts which my long 
Xperience has su rgested, and by the observance of whict 
i better state of things might be brought to exist in the va 


rious little hingdoms or republics that constitute this mighty 


ity. in consideration of this likelihood, or rather want ot 
ikelihood, and also for that my sense of what is due to my 
low-men, will not permit me to go down into the crave 


without having done what ia me lies to promote the wel- 
fare of those among whom I have lived, and to whom I am 
indebted for the greater pertion ot the pleasures which have 
been allotted to me in my pilgrimage, I have determined, 
ere it be too late, to give to the world the results of my ex 
perience and my meditations ; and I have selected the Mir- 
ror forthe vehicle of my lucubrations, because its circula- 
tion is very extensive, and its readers include a portion of 
those to whom my precepts will be most valuable, and by 





whom they must for the most part be put in practice—I 
mean the ladies. To them, therefore, this letter and those 
which will follow it are dedicated; and as my object in 
writing is to enable them to increase ther own and their 
husbands’ domestic happiness, | hope that my instructions 
will be received with such attention as they may deserve, 
and attended with success to those who follow them 





In the first place, | wish most strongly to impress upon 
the minds of my maternal readers one fact of vital import- 
ance ; and that fact is, that it is never too early to begin im- 
structing children in the duties of obedience and good con- 
duct. Tender-hearted mothers have often said to me, when 
I have hinted to them the probable expediency of adopting 
some tule or mode of conduct which the exigency of the 
moment has suggested, “Oh, Mr. Urban, how can you talk 
of such a thing; why the poor child is but a baby yet, and 
how can it understand, poor little darling ?”’ and then a kiss 
or two, by way of epilogue; and this too, when the very 
baby of which we were speaking was a full-grown urchin 
of some eighteen months or two years old, and cunning 
enough to comprehend almost the very nature and course 
of our discussion, let alone our actions. But | say that chil 
dren are never too young to be taught and mar aged; they 
have memory, though not strong; and reasoning powers, 
though faint indeed If a child is in want of any thing, he 
cries for and gets it; Ww hen the desire of that objec tis again 
present to his mind, does he not remember that by crying 
stoutly he accomplished the acquisition once before, and 
does he not reason within himself, that the same means will 
be attended with the same eflects’? Some writer or other- 


m—has said that chi 


and | honour him for his penetrati« 





dren are shrewd observers; they are, indeed, much mere 
close and accurate observers than parents im general have 
my thought of. They watch looks, and speculate upon 
lt any body will take the trouble to examine at 


he 


them too 


tentively the eyes of a child when it is spoken to will 


find them fixed upon the eyes of the person speaking ; not 


entirely because it is enabled more easily to hear and un- 


lerstand what is spoken, although that reason does un 


doubtedly operate in part; but also that it may gather trom 


the expression ol the spe aker's countenance, his true intent 


and meaning; for children might almost be supposed to be 
endowed by nature with a large portion of incredulity 
which induces them to doubt the information that is con 
veyed to them by the sense of hearing, unless it be accom 
panied with anair of visible sincerity. Try theexperiment— 
forbid that fine curly-headed boy of yours to tear the book 
you have given him to amuse his 


which sO sagaciously 


leisure hours; he stops and looks up in vour face—repeat 
; and if another dilapidated leat is 


I] have of 


the order with a smile 


not the immediate consequence no knowledge 
youthful dispositions, or his is one diflt ring strangely trom 


Now this is easily ex- 


those of hts compeers in general 

plainable ; the boy reasons—and very reasonably too—that 
you bestowed that book upon him with the express design 
that he should make such use of it as should seem good 


unto him; he had not the remotest conception that the pos 


session of his plaything—ot the true nature and value of 


which he ts utterly ignorant of course—was to be attended 


with any restriction, and therefore he proceeded with al 


diligence to make that use of it whict upon caperment he 


found to be at once the easiest and the most entertaining 





and in so domg it wever occurred to him, even distantly 
that he was not engaged m a very ingentous and laud. bk 
undertaking You may easily imagme, then, what a com 


ple te and appalling bouleversement of all bis preconceive d 


ideas was involved m your command, and how very diffi 


cult it must have been tor him to comprehend the fact, that 


all 


riuciples 


I conceptions were based upon erroneous 


looked 


his plans a 
He 


@sion—tor as vet his ear 


at you to see what your tace said 


i 
ire not so implicitly 


mm the Oo 


confided im as the eyes, in the conveyance of information; 
they have not been so long in practice—he sees you smile 

and of course his doubts and astonishment are banished 
Young as he is, he has a remote idea, although incapable of 
expressing if, of the art of quizzing. or, m other words, of 


Saying one thing and meaning another He sees that you 
were practising this art upon him, and very rationally con 
cludes that his original suppositions were correct, and that 
the more destruction he makes among the leaves, the better 
you are pleased 

Having established my first principle, I now proceed te 
lay down my first and most important maxim; * Never 
suffer an injunction given to a child to be disobeyed No 
thing tends with more mevitable certainty to induce habits 
almost universal re 


No matter what the 


of disobedience m children, than the 
missness of parents in this particular 
command may be, whether it ts nmportant or unimportant 
nay, even although, on subsequent reflection, you should be 
convinced that tt was rashly or imprudently given, still let 
We habit; but chil 
dren are part ularly so, and in them it ts of the ulmost im 
unpliert 


it be enforced are all the creatures of 


portance that the habit of obedience, unhesitating 
formed and strengthened. Let m« 
Do not seek to 


these are both un 


obedience, should he 


not be misunderstood, however entorer 
this obedience by threats or blows, for 


necessary and impolitic. Suppose, tor ¢ xample, that a« hild 


is sitting on a chair, and fear that it may fall, or some other 
equally cogent reason, or perhaps mere whim, may incuce 
If he it he 


not instantly comply, do not slap him or speak harshly to 


you to require him to descend hesitates, does 


him, as | have seen too many mothers do; but go to him, 
take him down gently but firmly, and if he ts old enough 
to receive impressions through the medium of speech, ob 


serve to him, My child, I told you to come down, and 


whatever L tell you to do, you must always do, and that in 
or some other torm of words contamimg the same 


stantly, 
Say and 


mcaning and equally m unison with your ac tion 


do thus to him, not passionately, but mildly, yet with firm- 


ness. and in such wise that he shall see you are in earnest 
and vou will have done more to secure his tuture good con 
duct, and your own comfort, than you would have accom 
st 


plished by an hour's sex Idine, ov a cruel flagellation 





THE HUMORIST. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS. 


Tue masquerades have lately formed the principal topir 
all The theatres, Mount 


Pitt circus, and that of Broadway, have all been laid under 


of conversation amoung classes 


us with this new species of enter 


contribution to supply 


tainment. [tis rumoured there ts to be one of a splendid 


description in Trumpery Hall, at the particular request ot 
many who were unable to gain entrance to the others; and 


I assure the town, that the tashionable people of colou 


hired a magnificent oyster cellar m the upper part of the 


city, and that several footmen and head waiters at hotels 


generously volunteered thei services as Managers and per 
le A onserable-loohing lit 


tlhe journeyman cobler, who had stolen his master’s old black 


tormers ot the uding characters 
dress, appe ared as Hamlet, which he sustamed to the admi 
ration of a strapping Ophelia ina red shawl and turban 
They went on pretty well oll the bewildered lover told hi 
mistress she was a tis in Which business ut seemed 
the lady did dabble a little Not liking 


ever, she supple dhim with so many ¢« pitt ets mule yt ndent 





the allusion, how 


of the text, that the love-sick youth, I verily believed, would 


have “shuffled off her mortal coil,” had not Jeremy Diddler 


stepped opportunt ly between them, and frightene d away 
the loan of ten pence There wa 


all through the 


their wrath by beggin 
a fat King Richard going about bellowing 
foral own 
hands with My 
Count Belino 
Was! 


and a little Rolla, who, with his 
all 


tou, & 


evening OWse 


additions and alterations, addressed 


brave associates; partners of my { 


played Fancy's Sketch on a trumpet, and General 
aud Julms Ca 


to the 


ington, Napoleon Bonaparte Bolivar 


mone corner wonder and 


Ab ha 


you put 


had a game of dominos 


delight of all present. says Bonaparte you 


Washington oO) 


down de six no 


General 
Bonaparte, 


Cwsar put down de six; I play de five 
Tank you 
I car 


ht have killed 


Itrouble you for de gm 
he i pol 


not conjecture how long the merry crowd m 


exclaimed Casar 


sand the was ever ite man 


sir emperor 





care, and disturbed the quiet night ne unperti 
nent watchmen broken in upon them, and lodged Hamlet 
Romeo, King Richard, Juliet 
kings, 


to mourn t 


and Opheha, with a host: 
like the 


yi fortune 


and the wher: 


worthies princes 


other 
had full le 


sur¢ e vicissitude 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE MINSTREL’S LAST SONG. 


Since childhood’s hour, 
Song was the natural language of my heart 
Oh! let me pour forth all its thrilling power 
Once more, ere | depart. 
To that far land 
That gave my spirit birth, it hastens now— 
How doth it long its pinions to expand, 
Aud soar to heaven's high brow! 


How doth it strive 
To burst from all its earthly bonds away, 
Unheeding all the fearful pangs that rive 
Its tenement of clay ! 


Alas! alas! 
Why comes thy gentle image, my sweet wite, 
Staying my spirit in the darksome pass 

That lies 'twixt death and life? 


Thine accents dear, | 
Awake too much of earthly tenderness ; 
Life has too many charms when thou art nea 

My lonely heart to bless. 


Much hast thou borne 

Of sorrow and deep suffering, since thy lot 

Was joined with mine; yet meekly hast thou worn 
Thy cham, and murmured not. 


The smile that shone 

On thy sweet lip is faded, and the light 

Chat sparkled in thy star-like eyes is gone— 
My love has been thy blight 


I would have poured 
My life-blood forth like water, but to gain 
One hour of joy for thee, my own adored, 
Or spare thy heart one pain 


Yet my hand fixed 
Within thy gentle breast grief’s venomed sting 
And for thy lip affliction’s chalice mixed 
Drawn from my life's dark spring 


Mine eyes are dim, 
The dews of death are chill upon my brow, 
The frosts of death are stealing o'er each limb 
And the grave calls me now 


Ay, this is death; 
For never yet my heart so faintly stirred, 
When on my cheek I felt thy baliny breat! 
Or thy sweet accents heard, 


When I am laid 
Within the earth, to the dark worm a pre) 
Let not my image trom thy memory fade 
Like April clouds, away 
Phe strain is done— 
My swanlike song is ended—let me dwell 
Within thy Kindliest thoughts, my gentle one— 
One kiss—sweet love, tarewell IANTHE 





REPOSETORY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRKO! 


DESTINY. 


For aught that ever I could read, 

‘Could ever bear by tale or bistory 

' The course of true love never did run sm 
* But either it was different in blood, 
“ Or else misgraffed in respect of years, 
© Or else it stood upon the choice of triend 
‘Or if there were a sympathy in choice 

* War, death, or sickness, did lay siege to it 
“ Making it momentary as a sound 

‘Swift as a shadow, short as any dream 
“So quick bright things come to contusio 


fur splendid apartments of Mr. Bertine were crowded 
They were all light, gayety, and beauty. 
fhe rich damask curtains hung in heavy crimson folds 


with visiters. 
around the windows. The shaded lamps shed their softly 
brilliant rays upon the dazzling throng which decorated 
one of the most elegant houses im the city 
ed to the step of angel forms mingling in the graceful dance, 
and a spirit of happiness seemed as universally diffused as 
if the children of our fair mother Eve were yet gliding 


among the careless bowers of Eden. Of the sweet girls who of scorn upon his lip, 


gave witchery to the swift evening, no one was more fas- 


cinating than Marion Bertine. Equally calculated to strike 


the attention of the «mateur of beauty, or to awaken the ther is as proud as Lucifer, and just as ambitious 


interest of the admirer of mind, she charmed all who came 
within her sphere. 


and reply to the wit. The dull were amused with her fa- 


cility in eliciting their slender colloquial powers, and the not give her for a hundred Miss Bertines: 
sentimental and romantic found responsive feelings in al) | she beckons, 


her words and actions, 


i 
a wish tocatch some? 


* EP eR ES a, a ees RP ae Era . “a4 
As the object of general admiration, she was, of course, | and off he dashed after his Charlotte, leaving Charles in « 


usually blockaded by an army of fashionable heroes, such 


| as ever seek to dwell in the light of fair ladies’ eyes; con- 


tent with a stray glance, or a civil, perhaps an accidental 


smile. Tall gentlemen laid at her shrine their humble of- 


| ferings of gallantry and wit; and, set off by all the art ot 


fashion, with large whiskers and elegant attitudes, be- 
sieged her wherever she went: and others, of lesser dimen- 
sions, rustled, glittered, and raitled in her train, with 
chains, seals, white gloves, and glasses, who could dance, 
sing, and bow, lead a lady to her piano with studied grace, 
whispering and smiling at the height of their glory. It 
was not easy to gather from the young lady’s deportment 
that she was dissatisfied with her subjects, tor her face be- 
spoke a mind at ease, and a heart free from the touch of 
deep feeling ; but women are well versed in the art of hiding 
their thoughts, and, like some painted cloud that conceals 
beneath its surface the elements of tempest, many a serene 
countenance is lighted with smiles, while the bosom che- 
rishes anxiety or anguish. A close observer might have 
detected, in the countenance of Marion, an occasional rest- 
lessness, not that of joy, and traced her glances, stolen at 


long intervals, when most unnoticed, to the hgureot one w ho 


apparently participated but slightly in the surrounding ani- 
mation. His seriousness was not without comment. One 
condemned it as affectation; another ridiculed it as folly 
One of his friends, with a view to rally him into better spi- 
rits, addressed him laughingly, 

* Why, what the deuce is the matter with you, Wilson? 


| Are you sick,or married, that you stalk about as stately as 


Childe Harold!’ 
* | am neither sick nor married, Harry, but enjoy myself 
‘uncommonly well.” 

** Then let me introduce you to some Hebe here, whose 
smiles shall call out your sense, if sense you have. Yonder 
is one—that tall, beautiful, blue-eyed girl. See how she 
casts about her those radianteyes. There is death in every 
She is merry, too, as a bird 


bean. Can you behold all 


| those sweet thoughts of hers escaping so profusely, without 


Come, let me introduce you 

“IT thank you, Hal,” said his serious companion ; * l am 
not inthe mood. I should rather be a looker on.” 
But,” rejoined he, “direct your eyes to yon other 


nymph. By all the graces, she is beautiful! Care never 
came to that brow, nor tears to those eyes, unless pity 
sometimes moistened them from the fountain of a heart 
pure as the element of heaven.” 

Go, rattle your nonseyse into other ears, eloquent Hal,” 
said Wilson, turning away from the unconscious belle, 
“and leave to me the selection of my own divinities 

Well, one more, Charles. There is Miss Bertine her- 
self. If you scowl on her as you do on my other adora. 
bles, you may buy yourself a tub and set up for Diogenes 

Look at her, Charles 


at once Did you ever see suc ha 


smile, and wasted too, by all that’s lovely, upon a common 


? 


fop’ There are lips Lnever looked upon without dreaming ot 
kisses, and a voice, listen, and let its warm tones melt your 
trozen philosophy into love. She is beautitul as a dream.’ 

** Beautiful, indeed,’ murmured Charles; but in a tone 
so low and tremulous, so different from the careless voice 
with which fashionable young men laud the features of a 


passing belle, that his companion, surprised, looked up into 


his face I beg your pardon,” stammered Charles 
* but-——”" 

“Why,” interrupted the other, laughing, “there is no 
vccasion to beg my pardon for calling Miss Bertine beau- 
tiful,”’ 


** | meant——" 
“Ob, no matter what you meant. Nature never made 
a more lovely being, and if, as by your look I surmise, you 


have thought of her before, walk upto her; she’s the very 


Music breath- thing for you—rich, handsome, well-educated, amiable 


she'll make your fortune, my boy—that is, if you can get 
her 

I assure you, sir,” said ¢ harles, with even aslight curl 
I have not the least intention or 
wish that way.” 

Glad of it, my friend; for, between you and me, her fa- 
Nothing 


will suit him less than a hundred thousand, with an ambas- 


She would reason with the sophist, sador, judge, or colonel; but never mind, there are plenty 


more as good as she. Yonder’s my Charlotte—I would 
she sees me— 
You see what an irresistible attraction she 
Ab, the little jade ' Good by, good by 


} 


has in her smile 


| humour of no very agreeable nature. 

| Wilson was poor and proud. Struggling with the diffi 
culties which ever oppress such a character, had not yet 
diminished his poverty, nor lowered his pride ; and, at this 
time, he saw himself surrounded by apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles, with a disappointment which shaded 
all his thoughts. The conflicting emotions of his mind were 
gradually undermining his constitution, and he abandoned 
himself to a kind of despondency, which caused him to 
sicken at hope, as productive of only despair. 
his fear either to live or die. 


It was not 
But this vacillation between 
life and death, this soft hour of pleasure, succeeded by 
long ones of misgiving and anguish, poisoned all his com 
fort, and gave him a tinge of misanthropy totally foreign to 
his nature. It was under the influence of such impressions 
that he had met and loved Marion Bertine; loved he) 
against his own wish and resolution; loved her in spite o1 
all his endeavours to the contrary, and with shame at his 
weakness in yielding pride to passion. His character wa: 
one of impulse rather than of reason; and although he had 
determined to avoid all intercourse with one whom fortune 
had made so much his superior in wealth, and consequent 
ly in the rank of fashion, yet accident, as if some mis 
chievous spirit delighted to frustrate his plans, would con 
stantly fling them into each other's society, and surprise 
No commu 
nication had passed between them but those nameless and 


them in delightful but dangerous situations. 


irresistible passages in their familiarity with each othe: 

which are felt like instinct infused into the heart by nature 

A mere consciousness—a dream—a doubt, rather than an) 
thing to be recalled and admitted into calculation, was a) 
the evidence either had detected of a mutual attachment 
On this evening Charlies had observed her closely as cit 

cumstances would permit; and as a dark conviction that he 
was surrounded by men wealthier and happier than him 
self, induced him to stand aloof from their idle mirth, his 
pride and impetuous disposition urged him into a con 
It caused 
in his manner towards her an indifference, perhaps a rude 

ness, which the lady felt and retaliated by a display of spi 
rits more than usually exuberant. He called up all his 
energy, and with a cheerfulness altogether artificial, pai 
who received them 
with complacency ; and thus the evening passed away ir 
mutual error 


clusion that he held no place in her affection 


his attentions to a charming girl, 


Marion returned to her pillow with a sad conviction that 
Wilson had never thought of her as a wife, and a cons¢ 
quent resolution to banish him from her mind at eve ry sa 
crifice ; and Charles reconciled, or deemed that he recon 
ciled himself to fate, in yielding his sweet false dream ot 
one whose aflections seemed divided among a multiplicity ot 
admirers, and who would look down, nay, who had look 
ed down upon him with contempt. 

“Te, 


night, to his home. “ yes, | caught her eyes, and they flas! 


said he, as be strided on, in the darkness of mid 


ed upon me with scorn, while her smiles were lavished 
upon the butterflies around her, as if each were destined 
Wherefore have I fallen into this dis 
graceful weakness? What am I, that I should intrude ms 


to be her husband 


poverty upon her brilliant sphere’? If she were poor an 
wretched, if she needed one to live in obscurity, or die in 
anguish fer her, then should she behold me at her feet ; bu 
now, in possession of all that ornaments and sweetens lift 
with those at her bidding who will lead her the round 
fashion and pleasure, why should I disturb her peace, « 
shape her destiny along a darker or an humbler path? N 
sweet girl! be still above ine. I will think of you—lov: 
you, as I hope you will be loved by others; but see y 
again—never . 

Iwo or three years made Marion a wife and a moth: 
As Charles had predicted, a gentleman of immense wealt 
succeeded, with the aid of her father, in obtaining he 
hand. It was said she lived contentedly, and found, int 
affection of her boy, a joy almost enough to compensat 
her for all worldly disappointments. Charles, too, int 
interests of his business, ceased to experience the anguis 
which he had once felt, and his passion for the remembers 
object now lost to his hope, slept quietly in his bosom, ex 
cept when awakened by some of those accidental associa 
tions which link us so mysteriously with the dim world « 
past scenes and feelings. 

While his own character thus went on with little chang: 
He grew more useful to the firn 


in which he had commenced his commercial labours. a 


his business prospered 
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was at length appointed to sail 
Indies, with a probability of remaining there in a lucrative 
situation several years. 

A few days before his departure, his attention was ar- 
rested by the distress of a lost child, whose extreme beauty 
excited much notice. To an inquiry as to his name, the 
child gave that of the husband of Marion. Charles took 
the hand of the little wanderer, who looked up to him con- 
fidingly, and revealed the same features which for years had 
floated in his imagination, the same speaking forehead and 
transparent complexion, the same blue eyes through which 
streamed the light of feeling, and the rosy mouth of name- 
less sweetness. With a sudden resolution to see once more 
the mother of this fair boy, he offered to conduct him home, 
and, in a few moments, he found himself in the parlour of 
her mansion, and in the presence of the being who, of all 
others on earth, was dearest to his heart. She recognised 
him instantly, and whether from the joy of recovering her 
child, whose absence had occasioned her much alarm, or 
whether from surprise, or any other feeling, at beholding 
one who had so long been a stranger to her sight, her face 
was suddenly suffused with a crimson, which passed as ra- 
pidly away, and left her pale as a marble statue 

“I have brought home your boy, madam,” said Charles 
in a low tone, for his eyes were moist, and his voice fal- 
tered. 

‘I am very happy, in this opportunity to meet you once 
more, Mrs. Sterling.” 

“ You are welcome, Mr. Wilson,” said Marion, while her 
boy climbed into her lap, and hid his face in her bosom. 
‘L have been much frightened—I have not yet recovered 
from my alarm; but you will excuse my embarrassment, 





tor she stopped—cast down her eyes—raised them 
»gain filled with tears, and folded the boy in her arms with 
as feeling for which she found no utterance. 

There was something in this silence more expressive than 
words. The idea that he had been loved flashed upon him 
with singular force, and called up all the tumultuous crowd of 
sensations which he had long since deemed overcome. She 
recovered herself immediately, and spoke in her natural 
manner 

“You have been quite a stranger, sir. I did not antici- 


pate the pleasure of ever seemg you again.” 


“ It was only accident.”’ replied Charles, “ which brought | 


me to your presence; but if an unwelcome guest, | have 
committed a fault which | cannot repeat, as I leave this 
country in a few days—perhans for ever.” 

He gazed steadily at her as he spoke. The tears again 
arose into her eyes, and her cheek grew pale again. An ir- 
resistible impulse, strengthened with rapture and melancho- 
ly at the conviction that he had been mistaken in his pre- 
vious opinion of her, urged him to take her hand. He press- 
ed it unresisting to his lips, and, thrown off his guard, his 
agitated feelings found their way in words, from a heart 
in which, for the moment, the rising tide of passion was 
-wollen to overflow 

“ L have loved you, Marion, but we part for ever.”’ 

The hand linked in his half confirmed its pressure. It re- 

ealed to him the history of her life. She attempted to 
ise, but he interrupted her 

“One moment more—one moment more. I ask but one 
ingle look, to bear with me in my recollection over the 
loneliness of distant places, and through the gloom of future 
vears. Fate has decreed I shall never see you on earth 
igain ; but if, in the revolution of time, you should want a 
rend, remember me 

Once more he pressed to his lips her passive hand—once 

wore gazed on her—now dearer than she had ever been 
vefore—then, starting at the situation into which this sin- 

ilar occurrence had betrayed him, he caught one glance 
irom her thrillingly beautiful eyes, and was the next mo- 
vent wandering he scarcely knew whither, among the 
sveless and busy multitude that thronged the streets. It 
il seemed to hin like a dream 

It was fifteen vears after this meident, that a stately ves- 
sel, with her snowy sails spread out like wings, was borne 
vy a fresh breeze into the harbour of New-York. A steam 
boat was in readiness to convey the passengers on shore, 
ind, as they landed at Whitehall, and rattled away in 
their respective carriages to the hotels or other places 
where they intended to reside, a single individual, having 

signed his baggage to the care of a porter, walked with 
‘steady pace up Broadway 


It was a fine evening in summer. All the beauty of the 


v seemed gliding to and fro along the splendid prome- 


as supercargo to the East 


'|nade. Carriages and horses dashed by. The boys were 


playing along the streets, and many sweet faces passed 


| him, all lighted up with health and pleasure, careless of 


the future, and unconscious of the past. As Charles gazed 
at, and admired this new generation that had sprung up 
around him as if by magic, he could not but recall the days 
long gone by. He still remembered when Miss Bertine, 
radiant with charms and mirth, moved over these very 
pavements, the delight of every eye, and the idol of his 
heart. Strange emotions filled his breast as he approached 
her dwelling. It looked the same as when he used to walk 
by it and bless it in his rambles, when the moon was shining, 
and the large stars twinkling in the shadowy vault of hea- 
ven. The same moon was there, and the stars were yet 
as brilliant, for nature never grows old. Every thing wore 
the aspect of other years, as if it were but yesterday that 
he had parted from her, and he were now hastening again, 
his heart quick beating with hope and joy, to revel in the 
luxury of being with her. There was a large tree before 
the door. He remembered the night, just such a cloudless 
aud happy time as the present, when he had leaned against 
that very tree, and listened to the melting tones of one 
whose music thrilled through him like a voice from heaven 

* And now,” thought he, “ years and years have fled; 
and thousands, once moving in joy and pride through these 
Streets, are gone. I my self am a stranger—unknown— 
unloved. What may be her tate 
passed away! or, if she remain, it will be to behold me 


’ Perchance she too has 


in possession of wealth, alas, how valueless, when not shar- 
ed with her! How wayward is destiny |! My heart prompted 
me ever, and yet whispers, that with her, any humble cot- 
tage would have been a paradise; yet | have wasted my 
precious life im gloomy solitude, to acquire the heartless 
petty distinction which wealth confers, and which is the 
cause of all my disappointment.’ 

He reached the door, and was surprised to find the man- 





sion had been converted inte a hotel. How singularly i 
dependent of reason are those we call the fine feelings ! 
He owned a pang at the sight of strangers moving careless- 
ly through the rooms where he had long ago enjoyed so 
many hours of happiness, and there was a sternness in his 
manner of addressing an old man who seemed to be at 
home in the transaction of domestic duties 

“Who keeps this hotel, sir! 

“Mr. D tg 


was the answer 





“ How long is it since the building was inhabited by Mr. 
Bertine ?”’ 

“ Ten or twelve years, sir. Old Bertine failed, and died 
long ago. I believe the whole family are dead, or gone off 
to some distant country. We know nothing of them here 
* He left a daughter, who married a Mr. Sterling. Can 
you afford me any information of that gentleman ’ 

“Why, yes,” said the man; “ there’s no harm in speak 
ing, now the poor fellow’s dead. He was a hard chap, that 
Sterling—and unless he was some partucular friend of 
yours, sir, | should call him a great villain 
? 


“ Villain, sir! how ?—in what way 


“ Why, in the first place, he came here and made a fine 
show; every body thought him worth a hundred thousand 
dollars at least. 


Sa- 


He married old Bertine’s daughter 


rah, or Julia, or Marion—yes, Marion Bertine, as fine a 
girl as ever trod shoe leather 

* Weil, well, sir, the event, quick 

“ Well. 


his wife with unkindness, and died himself a poor misera 
ble drunkard 


He spent her fortune—failed—almost killed 


His broken-hearted widow lingered a litth 





but what's the matter, sir’? you are sick. Let me give 

you some wine——help yourself, sir—it’s as good old port 
as you ever drank—fill your glass 

**No—no—no wine,” said Charles, in a voice hed 


with emotion. “ Go on—it is nothing. 


“Why, that’s all, sir 


But there was a boy 


Il had forgotten. Yes, there was a boy 


“Do there was. 


—Charles I think they called him 

* Was—was his name Charles’? Are you sure that was 
his name ?’ 

“Why, yes. I am sure it was. He's somewhere about 
the city now, I guess. I can't tell you where. Pray, sir 


help yourself to some wine. 1 hope [ have not—perhaps 
you are a relation? | am sorry | have spoken so freely 
Wilson rushed from the house. We shall notattempt to 
define his feelings 
A few days after the preceding conversation, Wilson 


rose early and wandered forth alone. There are some men 


who, in the traffic of business, become hardened against 
the influence of their earlier feelings. Time and circum- 
stances remould their characters, and wear away from 
their minds the impressions of inexperience and youth 
They attach importance to objects only as they relate to 
their present or future interests, and find nothing of the 
past to cherish or regret. Others, on the contrary, look 
back upon the distant scenes of their boy hood, with sensa 
tions which become richer and more delightful as they ad 
vance inage. The occurrences around them are devoid 
oft every value, when compared with those which have fled 
away for ever, and they treasure up undisturbed in the 
depths of their hearts, tastes for pleasures they can no longe: 
enjoy, and affections for objects who have passed irrevo 
cably away. Wilson was of the latter class. Although he 
had been absent for years, and mingled im remote society 
and engaged in adventures which had nothing m them to 
keep alive his associations, yet, as he went forth on thi 
lovely morning, perhaps his sensations were as lively whil: 
dwelling on the incidents of long venished time, as if he 
had but recently heard the well-remembered voice he best 
loved, and felt the gentle pressure of the hand whose toucl 
thrilled through him with a 


strange rapture which had 


never been repeated or forgotten A short walk brought 
him to arich grassy meadow, overshadowed by many large 
trees in full foliage, and used as a place of sepulture. Itwa 
yet early, and the silence of the dead was unbroken but by 
the sound of his own step, and the warblings of a bright 
bird, that, careless of human wo, sat pluming its golder 
feathers upon a sunny branch, and filled the au with eves 
varying and delicious musi 

As he walked among the graves of the unknown, and 
perc hance long forgotten beings around, and read inse rip 
tions of names first noticed above their mouldering remains 


for the crowd who slumbered beneath his feet, once radiant 


the fleetness and vanity of life cl bis heart, and pity 


with hope and health, and, perhaps, beautiful as she over 


whose tomb he came now to mourn The direction whic 


he had received soon guided him tothe wished for spot It 


was in an obscure corner of the meadow, upon a green hill 


that sloped gently to the morning sun Long gras 
bent down with heavy dew drops, grew upon the turf, be 
neath which rested one, without whom the clear light, and 
the fragrant air, and all the charms of life, were to him 


scarcely preferable to the shadows that hid her own once 


lovely and beloved unage A plam slab of white marble 


met hiseyves. It bore simply the name of Marion Sterling 


As he stopped by the mound which weighed upon the be 


som once so fraught with pure and happy affections, his 
griet mastered the manliness of age and experience, and 
tears dropped down upon the unconscious gras unheeded 


by her for whom they fell Dear, dear Marion,’’ brok 


from his lips 

It was all that found utterance The rest of his heavs 
feelings sunk down into the recesses of his heart, buried ut 
silence and too deep for language. A slight noise arrested hi 


# 
He litted 


bore so 


attention up his eves towards a youth whose 


features striking a resemblance to her who ther 


filled his thoughts, that, in the excited state of his imagina 
tion, he started with a doubt of their reality. He was, how 
ever, recalled to his reason by the voice in which the 
stranger addressed him 

You knew my mother, sir 

Your mother’ Was Mr Sterling your mother Then 
I speak to Charles Sterling,’ and he seized his hand and 
pressed it to his lips 

* That is indeed my name reple dthe youth, with some 

surprese May I inquire who it is who seems so mucl 
interested in our unfortunate family, and so well acquaint 
ed with one whom certamly he never could have seen be 
fore 

First tell we asked Wilson, whom this singular cou 
cidence had, in some measure, diverted from his melancho 


ly train of meditations lo you apply the term unfort 


nate to your present situ ition or your past tory 

To bot! said the yout! My mother's fate seeme 
equalled in misery only by mine She died of a broke 
heart, and I see little more remaining for me. My friend 
out of the wreck of our family fortunes, saved only sufhi 
cient to complete my education I have endeavoured in 
vain to procure occupation here, a id shall embark in a 
week for a distant clime, perhaps never to return, The 
station to which | aim ordered is sickly, and I have a pre 
sentiment that | am bidding my native country farewell foi 
ever It was with these forebodin that I came toy 
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my mother’s grave. Thank heaven, she rests in peace, ig- 
norant of the anguish that agitates my bosom,” 

“ But why so much anguish,’ inquired Wilson, * in go- 
ing abroad to seek your fortune in the great world? Thou- 
sands have done so, and returned with wealth and honour ; 
but, perhaps you have relations?” 

“No, sir; none for whom | have any affection 

Friends, perhaps!” 

I have a friend 

He stopped 

ed away, and left his features pale and firm. 





It pass- 
Wilson 


A slight glow came over his face 


thought he looked strangely like his mother 

‘It is foolish to speak of it,”’ he continued ; “ but I have 
nothing to conceal. | love, no matter how deeply, one who 
is rich and above me. It were vam and cruel to make her 
share my poverty. I shall see her once again, tor the last 
time. But may | kaow why you interest yourself thus in 
my behalf?” 

* You shall know, indeed. Lam under heavy obligations 


to your mother. My name is Wilson. You may have heard 





her speak of me 
“ Wilson?” interrupted Sterling, “Charles Wilson? from 
the East Indies?” 
“The same.” 


‘My dear sir,” exclaimed Sterling, all his features light- 





ed up with surprise and joy; “ indeed I have heard of you. 
My mother gave me a letter upon her death-bed, charging 
me, if ever L should meet you, to give it into your own 


hands. | have this morning accidentally taken it trom my 


drawer, as | was arranging my things for sea, [tts here.” 
Wilson seized it with a reeling brain. It was tantly and 
tremblingly traced; and contained a small curi of hair, with 
these words: 
“ You bade me, when last we parted, if ever I wished a 
friend, to remember you Phe world is changed much 
since that night when | wounded your feelings at my ta 
ther’s house, by a feigned «maditierence. It avails little 
now that | am willing to confess it My husband is 
dead—my fortune spent, when you read this, | myselt 
shall be m my grave; there remains, theretore, no re a- 
son tor me to deny, that from the moment I saw, Ll loved 
you. Forgive me—be a triend to my boy—heaven bless 
“you! Manion.” 
It would be superfluous to continue the narrative. Ster- 
ling was Wilson's heir F. 
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THE ISLAND OF TILE SEAS, 


How lonely, beautifully lies, 

Amid the waves, that isle of bowers, 
O'er which the tearless sea bird thes, 
And eve now opes her starry eyes, 
And zephyrs come, with baimy sighs, 

Vo kiss the moonlight-loving lowers 


Behold that oak-tree pillared hill, 
Rehgion's pure cathedral pile ; 

And hearken how the minstrel rill 

And note of song-bird’s tribute bil! 

Mingling their mellow music, fill 
Its green and solitary aisle 


Oh check the ship's impetuous way 
And steer for yonder leafy isle, 
Where, on some hope-redee ming day 
My dark and wintry spirit may, — 
Like blossoms on th’ unblasted spray 
With heaven's own sacred fruitage smile BR 





THE DRAMA. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
PARK THEATRE, 

ALraoven the fine old tragedies and comedies are found 

o solid and substantial fare for the light and tluttering in- 
tellects of the worthy denizens of New-York, vet opera 
with its airy and graceful attractions, has found favour in 
their eyes, and they have flocked in considerable quantities 
—as tines go—to listen to the stream of song that has been 
nightly poured forth at the Park theatre for this week past 
That house, indeed, has been converted into quite an aviary, 
and an incessant warbling kept up by the pre tty singing 
birds therein, much to the gratification of the ears, and de- 
triment of the por kets of the lovers of sweet sounds, A 
greater or more effective union of talent in this depart- 


vent has rarely been witnessed 


Madame Feron possesses nearly all the qualities requi- 
Nature has done much for her, 
Her voice, which is of great sweetness 


site for a finished singer. 
and art still more. 
and uncommon power, has been brought into a state of 
pertect discipline; so that, in the endless variety of orna- 
ment in which she is apt to indulge, she never disappoints 
or fails—the means are always adequate to the end, and 
the most rapid transitions are executed with an ease and 
facility that are equally surprising and delighttul ; one is at 
a loss which to admire most—the surprising power or the 
delightful skill 


a sensible singer; she generaily lays the emphasis on the 


She is also one of that rarest of all things, 


right word, and never breaks out in any astounding and 
improper flourishes on an “and,” a “the,” a “that,” or 


any other insignificant but indispensable monosyliable. 


Her embellishments are mtroduced in such a spirit of 


grace and good taste, and executed with such a becoming 
regard to the uses of accent and inflexion, as evidently 
show she regards sense as well as sound to be a compo- 
nent part of good singing. We must not forget to mention 
another rare virtue of which she ts possessed, and that 
is a distinct articulation. You can generally catch nine- 
tenths ot the words of every song—a piece of information 
which those who are in the habit of hearing singimg will 
scarcely credit 

Mrs. Austin is a favourite, and deservedly so, with the 
public. Her voice is of as tine a texture, as sweet, and as 
flexible as that ot Madame fF. but mterior to it in power 
and compass. She also wants the bolduess and origimality 
which distinguish the former lady. Whatever she un- 
dertakes, she executes with neatness and precision ; but her 
ornaments are more mechanical, aud atter hearing her in 
half-a-dozen songs, we know exactly what she will do, by 
what she has already done. Madame f 


such infinite variety, that po conception can be tormed ot 


is possessed of 


the future by the past 

Miss George has iittle in common with either ot the pre- 
ceding ladies. Indeed, her style is essentially different, 
and necessarily so, tor her voice ts altogether deficient im 
the power requisite lor the execution of complicated and 
difficult bravuras ; por will it bear the accompaniments of 
the orchestra, unless sparingly and cautiously managed ; 
they drown it; and it ts a voice so charmingly sweet, that 


it is a pity to lose a note Like Cordelia’s, itis “ sott and 


low,” and there isa mellow richness in some of its tones 
which falls apon the ear ike dew upon the flower. Now, in 
the name of taste, what has Miss G., with such a voice, to 
do with such songs as the “ Dashing white sergeant?” 
She might, with as much propriety, sing the “ Bay of Bis- 
cay.” Aud let her not be persu ded to persevere in such 
songs by the applause and encores ot a class ot people who 
go to Operas from some undelinable cause, and with whom 
the loudest noise ts ever most ag reeable Even bid me 
discourse,” although she executes it very prettily, is not 
the hind of thing she ought to sing There 1s too much 
inusic in it, if We may so express ourselves; Miss G.’s voice 
is musie of itself, and itis in aus where the audience can 
catch its “dying fall,” such as ** Farewell to my harp,’ 
“Had La heart,” ** Oh no, we never mention him,” or the 
more lively oue of “ My bonny lad, | love thee well,” that 
she must eventually rest her claims for excellence 

Mr. Hlorm is a gentleman with many faults, and many 
real claims to admiration, His voice is very fine in some 
of its tones, but not equally od inthe upper notes In 
such pieces as the “Rose and the lily” he is unrivalled ; 
but m others of a sunpler cast we cannot help fecling that 


His actu 


origimal, and it will, we trust, long continue unimitated. In 


he has more science than taste is unique and 


short, he isthe worst singing actor we have ever seen, Which 


is saying a bold word By what unimaginable process he 


has been drilled into Caspar” and Artabanes, we cannot 


conceive. In every thing else be ts indescribable. He is 


not only like a machine, but like a machine with the springs 


out of order; he goes with a jerk and a step, and the words 
come straggling out oft his mouth, “* here one and there one 

without the least reterence to the order in which the au- 
hor has placed them! Some of the love scenes in which he 


and Mrs. Austin figure, it may sately be said, have never 


been equalled on any stage As acomposer, Mr. Horn is 


justly and deservedly celebrated ( 
* Our correspondent does net seem to be cognizant of the fact, that 
Caspar” is a character of Mr. He > own conception, and that a 


though written by another expressly tor him, it was founded upon bis 
own suggestions; a tact that proves him to possess some sm 
dramatic tMilent at least.- a) i 


} share of 


THE REVIEW. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE CASTILIAN. 


ANOTHER novel '—but we have already lifted up ou: 
voice against the multitude of these fictitious productions 


with which it is our misfortune, in company with our edi- 


torial brethren, to be overwhelmed; it only remains, there 
fore, for us to fulfil the duty which we owe our readers, by 
presenting to them the honest result of our reading labour: 
rhis novel professes to be the production of a Spaniard 
with no less a name than “Don Telesforo de Trueba y 
Cosio,” author of ‘‘ Gomez Arias,” and is extended 
through four hundred and seventy mortal pages of closely 
printed duodecimo Of Don Telesforo de Trueba we 
know nothing; nor have we, as yet, the honour of any ac 
quaintance with ‘Gomez Arias,” the avant-courier to the 
Castilian ; but, to speak our opinion freely, we are hugely 
given to suspect, that as to the first, the name is but a non 
de-guerre, and that the worthy Spaniard, if compelled t 


appear in his own habiliments and character, would by 


found a genuine son of John Bull, and a legitimate denizen 


of Grub-street. The book upon which, “ with sad civility, 
we have bestowed six hours of painful labour, bears withi: 


itself no evidence of foreign origin; the sentiments and sp 
ritof the thing are exactly similar to those of nineteen 
twentieths of the modern English novels; the language is 
essentially Anglican; and even the anxiety with which the 
author has lugged im at every possible opportunity his 
scraps of Spanish, is to us evidence that his knowledge o: 
the language is superficial, and acquired by study, not by 
inheritance. The time of the story is the fourteenth cen 
tury ; and the incidents are mostly historical, commencin: 
with the rebellion of Dorn Henry de Trastamare against his 
brother Don Pedro, surnamed the Cruel, and terminatin: 
with the death of the latter, and the consequent establish 
ment of his illegitimate brother upon the throne. Connect 
ed with this leading current of events, is an underplot ot 
the loves and sorrows of the most brave and loyal adhe 
rent of Don Pedro and a fair lady, the daughter of a pe 
litical time-server, by whom their atiection is alter nately en 
couraged and opposed, according to the alternate successe 
of the rival brothers. The subject is admirable, and in the 
hands of an able writer, would turnish materials for an in 
teresting and valuable romance The splendid charactet 
of the famed Black Prince of England, is not unworthy « 
Sir Walter Scott's attention; and the exploits of that hos 
of renowned warriors who took part in the civil war be 
tween Don Elenry and the king, amoung whom were Du 
cuesclin, Lancaster, Villaines, Chandos, and a host o 
French and English chivalry, might be wrought up into 
novel not inferior even to Ivanhoc 

We are sorry to be compelled to pronounce the work b 
fore usa failure. With his materials, the author might hay 


done wonders; but he has done nothing; for whatever i 


terest his book possesses, it ts indebted entirely to his su! 
ject, and not to him The historical characters are, iv 
deed, correctly drawn, but that ts not his merit; and 
those which are entirely fictitious, with one or two ¢ xcep 
tions—such, for « xainple, as the Zapate ro—are tame, unt 
exceedingly common-place rhe heroine, in particular, i 


les beige but 


a marvellously uninteresting animal, besi 
fac-simile of every Julia, Celestina, Adelgitha, and other be 
roine of romance of the last century. In short, we are ra 
ther at a loss to divine what are the merits of “ The Cast 
lian; there is no vivid description either of character o 
scenery, or of events, unless indeed we should be tempt 


to except the account of the death of the Zapatero—tor tt 





idea of which > author tras been indebted to one for mor: 
powerful and appalling in the Wanderer of Maturin—an¢ 
that of the final and fatal contest of the royal brother 


which is probably historical Irue, t morality of t 





tale is unimpeachable; and to very: readers, it mas 
serve to conyey a knowledge of certam portions of t 
world’s history, which they might not choose to take a! 


tle trouble to acquire in any other way; but unless to sur 

as these, or to persons particularly im want of better oc: 

pation, we cannot honestly recommend this second ba: 

ling of the pseudo * Don Telestoro de Trueba y Cosi 
— 

Maxims.—Seeking is not always the way to find, or Alt 


mira would have found a husband long ago.—Men ha: 


others by their deeds. themselves by their thoughts 
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FOR THE NEW-Y¥YORK MIRROR. 
SONNET. 


The Wintry Wind is rushing through the trees 
And tearing, one by one, their leaves away ; 
While piteousiy, unto the heartless breeze, 
They stretch their naked limbs, as they would pray 
That he would spare some old and faithtul leat, 
A sad memorial of the spring-time briet; 
But no—he sweepeth wildly on his path, 
Nor heedeth aught the trees’ low-spohen prayer 
And tyrant-like, in madness and in wrath, 
Scattereth their withered toliage to the air. 
Chat Wintry Wind—how like it is to death! 
Aud we—how like the leaves by tempests strown! 
Aud they, who saddening mourn our spirits flown, 


~igh like the trees denuded by its breath S 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
GUESS WILO. 





\ fairer face, a brighter eye, 

Ne’er charmed the admiring sons of earth ; 
Nor is there found beneath the sky 

A mind of more exaited worth. 
Celestial purity and truth, 

United, reign within her breast ; 
Refinement, beauty, grace and youth, 

Their charms combine to make her blest. 
Ive drawn the picture—dost thou know it! 
Sweet girl, thy mirror soon would show it. 





SKETCH OF CHARACTER. 
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GALSS. 


Tuss celebrated German mathematician was born in 


Brunswick. His father was a poor butcher, and he him- 
self grew up, to all appearance, a mere vagabond, with rag- 
eed clothes and a great shock head of hair, until the age 
of sixteen; when, to the no small amusement of his school- 
master, as well as his fellow-pupils, he produced a mauu- 
cript which he had entitled “* An Inquiry iato the Nature 
ot! Numbers.” The treatise was honoured with a cursory 
eview, and being so different from the generally received 
essays, So entirely origmat in its manner of treating the 
ubject, and so completely without the sphere of the learned 
professor's mind, that it was returned with a smiling sug- 
gestion, ** that he bad better study considerably more, and 
wait a number of years betore he offered any of his pro- 
luctions tu the public Ciauss, greatly disappointed and 
rrutated, immediately transmitted it to Kastner, then at 


He 


having before heard the name of Gauss among the 


ruttingen, one of the most eminent mathematicians 


ever 

terati of the age, in his answer expressed much surprise 

iat he had not been sooner ac quainte d with so able a writer, 
' 


und lavished upon the treatise praise so warm and respect- 


i), thatthe whole country rung withthe young tyro s tame 


His subsequent rise was rapid. Augustus Ferdinand, Duke 
t Brunswick, afterwards shot through the eyes at the bat- 
e of Jena, took bin immediately under his protection, and 
ha Plax t 


His love of mathematics 


in quoting hus work, calls bum “© the divine Gauss 


thsorbs almost all his other pas- 


ns Long habits of investigation have rendered its ab- 


truse truths, mvuistble to superior capacities, so familiar to 
n, that it is said he scarcely respects the acquirements or 


lerateés the society of those unmitiat d into the secrets of 





s favourite science. A good-natured theologian once asked 
m Pray, sir, do you really lieve the moon to be in- 
ibited Certainly, sir.” answered Gauss Although 
e can only reason analogically upon the subject, yet lam 
1 confide ntly to the cone lusion that 1 contams a race o 
eings, probably intelligent like ourselves.’ I wonder, 


quired the other if it is empossible to have any conver- 


tion with them, by which the tact could be established ?"’ 


I do not,” said Gauss conceive it to be unpossible, by 


vy means. If we were to sow a large extent of country 


vith plants, which in the rowth would produce a trian- 
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American Quarterly Review for March.—This number 
contains articles of various and interesting import, as a 
brief enumeration of the subjects will sufficiently testify 
Egyptian architecture is the first, and although too erudite 
in appearance to the general reader, will abundantly re- 
ward his curiostty and gratify his taste. The second arti- 
cle isona political subject of great moment, which occu- 
pied the profound and lotty mind of Burke, and is sull the 
fruitful source of discussion—instruction to representatives 
Restrepo’s history of Colombia furnishes the third article, 
which will repay perusal. Fourth order law of 
libel. 


inexhaustible and untirmg, and withal very fairly dealt 


m is the 


Fifthly comes history, a rich and beautiful theme— 


with. The Greek revolution is next—and to it all will refer 
with pleasure, who are admirers of the laud of ancient song 
and glory, and advocates of its restoration to its ancient 
splendour and freedom. A medical subject invites us now 
—treated, however, ina general and rather declamatory 
style—femperaments. Durby's view of the United States 
is the eighth article, and presents us with an instructive 
view of the resources Of our country, especially the great 
west. The ninth is a review of Irving's Conquest of Gre- 
nada, on which high praise, not unqualified by impartial 
strictures, is bestowed. Last is an extended notice of the 


theology, in political and general knowledge 


Memoirs ot Parr—that giant in classical learning, in 
From this 
article, which is evidently written by the powerful hand 


Mr. Walsh 


illustrative of the style, and contaming sound and catholic 


of himself, we make the following extract, 
doctrine: 

‘* Convivial meeting is, in fact, the best remedy for those 
mistakes and asperities into which men are apt to tall, with 


regard toeach other, betore mutual knowledge, when they 


happen to be in opposite or different sects, whether rel 
gious, political, scientific, protessional, or social. Preju 
dices and animousities are often carried to the grave, to the 


vexation of those who cherish them, and the injury of thei 
objects, which the converse of a festive hour would have 


radically cured, or greatly mitigated It is a deep error to 


attach all or chiet inportance to speculative opinions, o1 
things adscititious, and exterior to the essential mind and 
beme Pure morals, warm hearts good tempers, foud 


or generous sympathies, rich understandings, practical 


virtue, salutary action, are the rea! treasures and delights 
A 


and dies with solace, in proportion to the liberal aflections 


of this world. cultivated man lives with gratification 


which he has possessed, the solid good which he has achiev 


ed or endeavoured to accomplish, the sound knowledge 


and sentiment which he has communicated, the beauties of 


the pages which he has read, the excellencies of nature 


and art which he has contemplated. As the mind expands 


or contracts, sinks or rises, according to intellectual m- 


tercourse, so does the spirit, according to the natures with 


which it communes Live with people who have but tew 


ideas and frivolous habits, and some assimilation is inevita- 


ble; associate only with your own traternity, and bigotry 


of one hind or other will be the consequence. Opulent and 


nervous intellect replenishes and imvigorates the head, as 


strong and renerous sentiment vivilbes and improves the 
heart, in its external operation lhere ts a mental and a 
moral atmosplere to be caretully sought or avoided 
Masque rades.—In our last number we touched, ina light 
and somewhat indulgent stram, upon this attractive, but 
as we thought, dangerous amusement; and we expressed 
the hope that now, when curiosity had been gratitied ind the 
novelty had ceased its charm, that all good ctuzens would 
concur with us in the propriety of putting a stop to H alto 
gether In this hope we have not been disapp inted \ 
vast majority of those who are lovers of peace, decorum 
and public virtue, and whom either passion or tuterest has 
not blinded to the truth, unite in condemning the coutimu 
ance of this exhibition. Not to speak of the extraord 


nary, waste ful, and, too frequently unprovident expend 


ole. or any other re cular figure, of such colours as to re ture ot money, the diversion ot the mind from more rational 
fect the light most powerfully, t inhabitants of the moon and useful pursuits, the licentious privileges assume d by 
vould perceive that we were int lligent beings, from the many under the protection of a fictitious st mblance, the 
tthat we had drawn a mathematical figure “Well. offences frequently offered to female modesty, and the in 

it Suppose added the theologian, “ they don't under- trusion—which, guarded against with whatever care, is stil] 
tand mathematics “Why then,” said Gauss, slapping unavoidable—of the most improper companies, are all cur 
s hand angrily upon the table why then. let them go cumstances attending masquerades, which must obtrude 
dev themselves upon the most careless notice. So claring ha 


been the improprieties observed in more instances than one 
that many persons, who were, at first, generous and warn 
advocates and promoters even of these parties, have, upor 


become then 





mature reflection and en 
Nor 


now allude mere canters or over-plous decners of whatever 


ced observation 


decided opponents ire the mdividuals to whom we 


tends to amuse and enliven the hours of recreation and lei 


sure. They are men ot busimess and of the world, who have 


the peace and happiness of their tamilies most tenderly at 
heart; whowould preserve the modesty and native innocence 
of their daughters unsullied by contamination with a mot- 
ley and lawless herd; and who, moreover, consider the pub 
lic welfare dependent upon, and identified with public mo 


rals. These cannot be preserved where such unbounded 


license ts allowed to the gayety and trivolity of youth, and to 


the more designing, and, therefore, fatal depravity of hard 


ened and skilled experience Phe temptation to deceive in 


the one case, and the dancer o passive submission mu the 


other, are too great to be overlooked by any parent anxiou 


tor his own honour and the purity of those who are to him 


dearer than life. What language, too, must vot occasionalls 


startle the earand speed a blushtothe burning cheek of maid 


en simplicity! Well thenisit for her if her ignorance and sen 
sibility be not duped—well, t! she return from the unhallow 
ed scene as spotless in thought and imagination as she 


went—well for her, if her susceptible heart, unused to the 





splendour of the romantic and fancitul enchantment, ha 
not been made captive by seductive blandishments. aided 
by the msinuatmg graces of manner, the tnpressive clo 
quence of passion and the charms of person arttully enve 
loped in classic or poetic drapery Look to it, ve parent 
who have not yet weighed this matter deeply: look to ut 
ve fair, who are mduced, by mnocent curiosiy and rage tor 
pleasure, to enter upon treacherous ground 

It is time that the arm of the law be interposed, lest the 


infection, flying to the lower orders, as it is already feared 


it has, develope evils of a magnitude, att bare conceptior 
t which the maymation shudder 

For Republications.—W hile we bear willing testim 
ny to the unwearied cnterprise of Che boukseilers m this 


country, in presenting to the American public whatever 





is most worthy of publication from abre and from kong 


land more especially, we must, tw the spirit of rmpartiality 
find vecasional tault with the want of due discrimination t 
particular instances Thev are misled, as we think, by 
the commendatory remarks of certam popular suurnals 
the interests of whose proprictors it is to give a favourable 
mtroduction to all works proceeding trom thew OWN Presses 
or those of their unmediate tre Phey thereby secure 
orders from country and toreign correspondents, who are 
easily dupe 1 bw the self-assumed tone of confidence in 
which the ¢ tices cach new bool Another cause ot 
error arises trom the diflerence of national taste prevalent 
im Great Britam and ia this country ; whieh difference, al 
though scarcely worthy of notice on subjects of genera 
literature, is great in relation to pictures of manners anc 


pecuharities of phraseology Gt the last error, no better 
evidence can be adduced than the little pleasure afforded 
amongst us by a large number of what has been termes 
fashionable novels. Wherever these have been unredeem 
ed by vigorous traits of masterly talent, they have beer 
consigned to merited neglect Nor as the weess of Pel 
um an except ’ That work came recommended by f 
diferent qualitications Sailors and Saints is strone!s 
m pe tof what we assert And we must observe, by t 
way, that it is truly a ne to seet ari ance of the toy 
P ut ! it paltry ‘ “ tually conde j 
( yper for not int fucim : mito s nove Ll) 
this | i rol not huow the rule of crite which f i 
¢ introduction of technical terms unt ny literary pi 
duction ~but, pshaw talk of old-tashroned criticism 1 
such vile copiers, net of nature but of nature's daubs' J 
ghta well ay ik of real porttoa fellow who ’ 
customed all! hte to brandy muxed with red k ul 
The Fa y ba and Sunday S iM | 
manta tor periodicals has extended itself to « re ’ 
even thei developing tastes must be cratiied wi ‘ la 
ly recurring Offermes trom the pres j ttle work a 
pears monthly, and contains a vanety of usel ml agre 
able matter, which scems t however, a ur better 
ed to the parents of Sunday s i than to ¢t latte 
themselves. unless t 
tamment 
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SECOND VERSE 


Fair forms and faces pass thee by 
Like bright creations of a dream 
And love-lit eyes, when thou art nig 
With softer splendours beam 
Life's gayest witcheries are round thee 
But now, while mirth and jov surround tie 


rhink’st thou of me 





